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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XIV, 2. Whole No. 54. 

I.— THE SATURNIAN METRE. 

First Paper. 

The appearance in this year (1892) of two treatises on the 
Saturnian Metre — one by Reichardt, in the Jahrbiicher fur klass- 
ische Philologie (Suppl.), XIX, declaring it to be quantitative; 
the other by Westphal, in his Ailgemeine Metrik, taking for 
granted its accentual nature — seems to indicate that this much- 
debated question is as far from settlement as ever. Nor can this 
surprise any one who has examined the arguments used by the 
rival theorists, so little agreement is there about the most elemen- 
tary facts. The Quantitative party, on the one hand, scan the 
Saturnian lines with some quantities, e. g. Lucrum, itdque, which 
the others refuse to admit ; the Accentual party, on the other, 
operate with accentuations like prim&rium (with secondary accent 
on first, main accent on second syllable), pl6riqu(e) dmnes, which 
equally fail to command universal acceptance. And yet, if we 
reflect that the writers of these Saturnian lines, Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius, and the rest, have left behind as many lines in other 
metres (iambic, trochaic, etc.), the laws of which we do know, 
and the quantity, perhaps even the accentuation, of whose words 
we can easily determine, it seems strange that there should be 
room for disagreement on these simple facts of early prosody. 
We can hardly suppose a writer to have given the same words, 
when used in Saturnian lines, an entirely different quantity and 
accent from their quantity and accent in his other metrical com- 
positions, or in the poems of contemporary writers. No doubt 
there is such a thing in the poetry of all nations as the use, occa- 
sional or constant, of artificial pronunciations, of which our pro- 
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nunciationof the noun ' wind ' in poetry, so as to rhyme with 'find,' 
is a good example ; but a still better, the recognition in contem- 
porary French poetry of the 'e muet' which ceased to be pro- 
nounced in ordinary conversation as far back as the 16th or 17th 
century. Similarly Irish poets of the Middle Irish period allow 
an aspirated letter (say th) to alliterate with the unaspirated form 
(i), herein imitating, as we may judge, the practice of the older 
writers of a period when the aspiration of the letter / had not come 
into vogue ; and in later Greek epics the digamma seems to be 
recalled to life. But though this practice may have prevailed to 
a limited extent in Saturnian versification, this cannot disprove 
the self-evident proposition that the prosody of words in Saturnians 
must be, in the main, the same as that of the same words in 
contemporary iambic, trochaic and hexameter lines, even though 
we make the additional reservation that the dialogue verses of 
the drama (both comedy and tragedy) must have more closely 
reflected the ordinary usage of everyday speech than verses of 
more elevated species of composition, by which I mean as well 
Saturnian as Dactylic verses, when either metre was used for 
epic poetry, epitaphs, or dedicatory inscriptions. One example 
of this difference will suffice. A short vowel in the prosody of 
the dramatists is not lengthened by 'position' before a mute and 
liquid, e. g. l&cro, p&lri, never lucro, pdtri, though we can see 
that the syllable was treated as something more than a mere short 
syllable, from the fact that, in such words, the final long vowel 
was never shortened by the 'brevis brevians' law, e. g. never 
lucro, patri, like puto, pati (Journ. Phil. XXI). In other than 
dramatic poetry, however, the lengthening is allowed, e. g. sdc- 
ruficare, Ennius, Ann. 233 M., a lengthening which the shifting 
of the accent to the second syllable in Vulgar Latin forms of words 
like tenebrae (Span, tinieblas, etc., point to Vulg. Lat. tenibrae) 
shows to have been a feature of Latin phonetics, and not a mere 
imitation of the Greek usage. If allowed in the dactylic epic of 
Ennius, it would probably be allowed in Saturnian poetry also. 
(See below on v. 100 integram.) 

The quantity of the words which occur in the extant Saturnian 
lines can easily be fixed by reference to the dramas of Plautus and 
Terence, not to speak of the fragments of Early Latin poetry 
preserved for us by Nonius Marcellus and other grammarians. 
Can we say as much for the accentuation of these words ? I think 
we can. Recent investigation has not merely confirmed Ritschl's 
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famous thesis that the quantitative metre of Plautus and Terence 
showed a great regard for the accentuation of words (cum quanti- 
tatis severitate sum ma accentus observationem, quoad ejus fieri 
posset, conciliatam esse), but has gone far to prove that the 
metrical ictus, or 'beats,' of dramatic lines coincide more closely 
with the ordinary accentuation of the Latin sentence than even 
Ritschl himself contemplated. Plautus and Terence never allow 
a metrical ictus like genira, Terence never one like pectdra 
(Plautus allows this only seldom, and under definite conditions) ; 
both writers, when they let a spondee take the place of an iambus 
or a trochee in those feet of iambic or trochaic lines from which 
spondees are excluded by the Greek comedians, 1 never permit 
the metrical ictus of such a spondee to clash with the natural 
accent of the word, allowing, for example, a line like 
uin com>»»//mus ? tiiam ego ducam et tu meam ? 
but not a line like 

uin cotamut/m ? uin tuam ego ducam et tu meam ? 

Their regard for what is called the sentence-accent, the subordi- 
nation of unimportant, or enclitic, to the accented words of the 
sentence, is shown partly by the fact, to which Ritschl called 
attention, that the minor words of the sentence, the words we 
omit nowadays in writing telegrams, lack, as a rule, the metrical 
ictus. I indicate them by italics in this example : 

rogat 
ut liceat posside're hanc nomen fabulam, 

where the omission of ut, hanc from the line would cause no injury 
to the sense. It is shown also by the persistent use of certain 
common phrases of everyday life with the same metrical ictus, 
e. g. voliipt&s tnea (here the shortening also of the second syllable 
indicates that the ordinary accent of this word-group fell on the 
last syllable of voluptas), void scire (never void scire) va/ misero 
tnihi (not vae misero mihi~), where the metrical ictus follows what 
one would naturally imagine the accentuation to be with subordi- 
nation, or enclisis, of possessive pronoun, auxiliary verb and 
personal pronoun. The subordination of the personal pronoun to 
the preposition, seen in so many languages, e. g. Greek irpos /«, 
English 'with him, for him,' and especially in Old Irish, where it 
has reduced the pronouns to mere suffixes, e. g. for-m ' on me,' 

1 And probably in other feet too. (See Skutsch, Forschungen zur Lateinischen 
Grammatik und Metrik, I, p. 1 56.) 
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for-t ' on thee,' is also reflected in Latin dramatic metre, where 
the preposition invariably has the ictus when preceding a mono- 
syllabic unemphatic personal pronoun (invariably, unless the 
pronoun is elided), e. g. in me, in ie, aptld me, apiid vos, inter se. 
And in general we find the rules of accentuation and enclisis 
which are laid down by the grammarians of the Empire, as well 
as those rules which the analogy of other languages, and the 
phonetic changes of Latin words in the Romance tongues, entitle 
us to infer for Latin, reflected in a singularly faithful manner in 
the metrical cadence of Plautus' lines. The accentuation, for 
example, of interrogative unde as contrasted with the unstressed 
relative unde, a distinction frequently mentioned by the gram- 
marians, and found in all languages, gives evidence of itself in 
Plautine versification, where unde interrog. normally receives the 
verse-ictus, while unde relative is relegated to the thesis (see 
instances in Skutsch, Forsch. I, pp. 64 sqq.) ; and facts like these 
may fairly be taken as evidence, if evidence be required, that the 
words which occupied a subordinate position in the Latin sentence 
of the Imperial Age were subordinate also in the time of the 
Early Literature. 

If this regard for the natural accentuation of the word be 
admitted to exist in the versification of Plautus and Terence 1 (and 
I fancy its existence is pretty generally accepted, the only diverg- 
ence of opinion being on the extent to which it was allowed to 
prevail), it ought to be possible to determine by reference to these 
dramatists, not only the quantity of the second syllable of a word 
like itdque, which many supporters of the quantitative theory of 
Saturnians wrongly scan itdque in the line 

itaque postquam est Orcho traditus thesauro, 

but also the accentuation of, let us say, the word-group apiid-vos, 
which Thurneysen, in his excellent treatise, 'Der Saturnier' 
(Halle, 1885), the best exposition, in my opinion, of the accentual 
theory, incorrectly accents dpud vos in the line 

consol censor aidilis quei fuit apud uos. 

But even if Plautine versification be rigidly excluded from giving 

1 For more detailed arguments, as well as for a detailed account of the rules 
of Latin accentuation, so far as we can gather them from the evidence of the 
Latin grammarians, the phonetic changes of words in Romance, and the versi- 
fication of Plautus and Terence, I may be permitted to refer to two articles of 
mine in the Classical Review of 1891, vol. V, pp. 373-7,402-8,10 another in 
the Journ. Phil. XX, pp. 135-58, and to Dr. Skutsch, Forschungen, etc. 
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evidence on questions of accent, we have still the testimony of the 
grammarians (collected by Schoell in the Acta Societatis Philologae 
Lipsiensis, vol. VI, 1876) to fall back upon, as well as the analogy 
of the Teutonic and other, languages (see for Teutonic sentence- 
accentuation Kluge in Paul's Grundriss, I, pp. 344 sqq.), and the 
recent discoveries made by Romance philologists on the accentu- 
ation of Vulgar Latin (see Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der Roman- 
ischen Sprachen, vol. I, chaps. III-IV, Leipz. 1890). 

I propose, then, in this paper to determine, by reference to 
Plautus, Terence and the fragments of Early Latin poetry, the 
quantity and, so far as can be done by the means just mentioned, 
the accentuation of all doubtful words in the extant Saturnian 
lines. Having thus provided as large a number as may be feasible 
of established facts, I shall attempt to deduce from them the actual 
nature of Saturnian verse. 

It may be as well to begin with a frank confession that I believe 
it to be impossible, with the means at present at our disposal, to 
determine with certainty all the laws and by-laws which governed 
this primitive metre. If we consider that it is only the other day 
that Early Teutonic poetry, of which we have thousands of lines 
preserved, has yielded up the secrets of its metre, and that even 
yet there is a good deal of disagreement about several of its 
essential points, we can hardly expect to attain to as much, or 
half as much, certainty about the rules of a poetry like the 
Saturnian, of which we have hardly more than 150 complete lines 
rescued for us from oblivion, generally by the chance quotation of 
some Latin grammarian, and these, with their archaic forms and 
constructions, especially liable to corrupt transmission at the 
hands of mediaeval scribes. For all that, the recent exposition of 
the laws of Early Teutonic metre by Sievers in his Altgermanische 
Metrik, and of Vedic metre by Oldenberg in Hymnen der Rigveda, 
vol. I, chap. I (Berlin, 1888), as well as the enormous additions 
made of late to our knowledge of the metre and prosody of the 
Early Latin epic and dramatic poetry, ought to make it now 
possible to fix, with some amount of assurance, the leading laws 
of this native metre of the ancient Romans, even if the scarcity of 
material prevents us from determining each and every permissible 
variation from the normal type. 
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§i. The Saturnian Fragments. 

First let us put in evidence this material itself. Havet, in his 
invaluable work, De Saturnio Latinorum Versu (Paris, 1880), has 
collected everything that can possibly be claimed as a vestige of 
Saturnian poetry, including in his collection a large number of 
prose passages, especially of Livy, which give the contents of 
some early prophecy or inscription and are clearly based on 
Saturnian lines. These last are obviously unsuitable for our 
present purpose. After the laws of the metre have once been 
deduced from actual Saturnian lines, it may be possible to extract 
from these prose passages the original verses which they para- 
phrase ; but, for the meantime, so uncertain evidence must be put 
aside. The same applies to those quotations in the grammarians 
which give us only halves of lines; and these fragmentary lines 
are accordingly left alone for the present. The full lines preserved 
to us in poetical form I give in detail, following the order of Havet 
and mentioning in each case the authority for the line and any 
important discrepancies in the MSS. Where Reichardt, the 
latest champion of the quantitative theory, adopts a different 
reading from mine, his reading is recorded, in order that the 
reader may judge for himself how far the text of the MSS requires 
to be altered to suit a quantitative or an accentual scheme. Lines 
whose reading or Saturnian character is more than usually doubtful 
I enclose in brackets. 

I. On Inscriptions. — A. The Epitaphs of the Scipios. 

1. Hone oino ploirume cosentiont R<omai> 

Inscr. R — . Reichardt Romane. 

2. Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 

3. Luciom Scipione, filios Barbati 

Reichardt filiom. 

4. Consol, censor, aidilis hie fuet apud uos. 

Inscr. fuel a — ; cf. v. 10. 

5. Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe ; 

6. Dedet Tempestatebus aide mereto^ 

Inscr. mereto — . 

vv. 1-6 are the epitaph of L. Corn. Scipio Barbati f., the consul 
of 259 B. C, CIL I 32, c. 200 B. C. (?); see Wblfflin in Rev. de 
Philologie, XIV. With regard to v. 2, which some would 
unnecessarily expand by the addition of the word uiroro (gen. 
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pi.) i it is worth remarking that the phrase vir bonorum optimus 
is confirmed by the statement in Livy (29, 14, 8) that this identical 
title was conferred by the senate, in 204 B. C, on P. Scipio Nasica- 

7. Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 

8. Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis uir sapiensque, 

9. Quoius forma uirtutei parisuma fuit, 

10. Consol, censor, aidilis quei fuit apud uos, 

11. Taurasia, Cisauna, Samnio cepit; 

12. Subigit omne Loucanam, opsidesque abdoucsit 

abdoucsit, not abdoucit (so Reichardt), is on the stone. See WOlfflin, 
Rev. de Philologie, XIV. 
vv. 7-12 are the epitaph of L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the consul 
of 298 B. C, I 30, c. 200 B. C. (?). 

13. Quei apice insigne Dialis flaminis gesistei, 

14. Mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia breuia, 

15. Honos, fama, uirtusque, gloria, atque ingenium. 

16. Quibus sei in longa licuiset tibe utier uita, 

17. Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 

18. Qua re lubens te in gremiu, Scipio, recipit 

19. Terra, Publi, prognatum Publio, Corneli. 

vv. 13-19 are probably the epitaph of P. Corn. Scipio Africanus, 
the elder son of the great Africanus, I 33, c. 180 B. C. 

20. Magna sapientia, niultasque uirtutes, 

21. Aetate quom parua posidet hoc saxsum. 

22. Quoiei uita defecit, non honos, honore, 

23. Is hie situs, quei nunquam uictus est uirtutei, 

24. Annos gnatus uiginti is l<oc>eis mandatus. 

Inscr. gnatus XX is I . . eis. Reichardt is diueis. 

25. Ne quairatis honore, quei minus sit mandatus. 

vv. 20-25 are the latest metrical epitaph of a Scipio, I 34, c. 130 
B. C, with the exception of I 38, also c. 130 B. C, which is in 
elegiac verse. 

[Note. — These epitaphs of the Scipios may be taken to be free 
from irregularities due to want of education and ignorance of 
metre, and from errors of the sculptor, though the use of contem- 
porary spellings of words which are scanned according to their 
archaic and poetical form need excite no surprise. (For aetate 
v. 21 and hone v. 1 see the next paper.) At the same time it 
must be allowed that in I 38, the elegiac inscription just men- 
tioned, the second line : progenie mi genui, facta patris petiei, 
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must, unless we scan progente, be regarded as a sculptor's error 
for progeniem genui. Those who have seen the stone will be 
unwilling to allow that the i of mi is a mere mark on the stone 
and not an actual letter. This makes it possible that in the first 
inscription, I 32, filios of v. 3 is an error for jiliom, whether 
through simple substitution of -^ for -m or by a wrong expansion 
of a form filio, presumably on the model, as Havet suggests. In 
the first line of I 38 monosyllabic mieis (later meis) has parallels 
in Plautus, e. g. Men. 202, and the older writers. It may be as 
well to quote the whole of this elegiac inscription, to enable the 
reader to gauge the amount of technical skill to be expected in 
the Saturnian epitaphs of the family : 

Uirtutes generis mieis moribus accumulaui ; 

Progenie mi genui ; facta patris petiei ; 
Maiorum optenui laudem, ut sihei me esse creatum 

Laetentur ; stirpem nobilitauit honor.] 

B. Other Inscriptions. 

26. Quod re sua difeidens, asper<? afleicta, 

27. Parens timens heic uouit, uoto hoc soluto, 

28. Decuma facta, poloucta, leibereis lubentes 

29. Donu danunt Hercolei maxsume mereto. 

30. Semol te orant se uoti crebro condemnes. 

vv. 26-30 are a votive inscription of the Vertuleii, apparently 
negotiatores, CIL I 1175, c. 150-135 B. C, according to Ritschl. 
The inscription was found at Sora. 

31. Ductu, auspicio, imperioque eius 

32. Achaia capta, Corinto deleto, 

33. Romam redieit triumphans. ob hasce res bene gestas, 

34. Quod in bello uouerat, hanc aedem et signu 

35. Herculis Uictoris imperator dedicat. 

vv. 31-5 are a dedicatory inscription of L. Mummius Achaicus, 
the conqueror of Achaea, CIL I 541, VI 331, 146 B. C. 

36. Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio. 

37. Hospes, gratum est quom apud meas restitistei seedes. 

38. Bene rem geras et ualeas ; dormias sine qura. 

vv. 36-8 = CIL I 1006, c. 130-100 B. C, found by the Via 
Appia. 

39. Gonlegium quod est aciptum aetatei ageda/, 

Inscr. aged — . 
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40. Opiparum ad ueitam quolundam festosque dies, 

41. Quei soueis astutieis opidque Uolgani 

42. Gondecorant saipisume comuiuia loidosque, 

43. Ququei hue dederunt inperatoribus summeis, 

44. Utei sesed lubentes beneiouent optantis. 

vv. 39-44 are part of an inscription found at Falerii, the inscrip- 
tion of a 'collegium cocorum' in some settlement of Faliscans in 
Sardinia. See ZvetaiefT, Inscr. Ital. Inf., No. 72 a. 

[Note. — These four inscriptions are not to be supposed to be 
more regular in their metre than other inscriptions of the kind in 
elegiac or iambic metre. The last inscription especially, which 
occasionally, by the length of its lines, seems to set all laws of the 
Saturnian metre, whether we call it quantitative or accentual, at 
defiance, is presumably not much more metrical than, let us say, 
I 1027 in 'iambics,' where the metre is destroyed by certain 
additions, which I bracket, in each line : 

Hospes, resiste, et hoc ad grumum [ad laeuam] aspice, 

Ubei continentur ossa hominis boni, [misericordis, amantis, pauperis], 

Rogo te, uiator, monumento huic nil [male feceris]. 

The Saturnians of the dedicatory inscription of Mummius are not 
likely to be better than the hexameters of his other inscription, 
I 542: 

De decuma uictor tibi Lucius Mummius donum, 
Moribus antiqueis, pro usura hoc dare sese 
Uisum animo suo perfecit, tua pace rogans te 
Cogendei dissoluendei tu ut facilia faxseis, 
Perficias decumam ut faciat uerae rationis, 
Proque hoc atque alieis doneis des digna merenti.] 

II. Quoted by Grammarians, etc. — A. From Inscriptions. 

45. Uno complurimae consentiunt gentes 

MSS uno cum (de Fin.), unicum (de Sen.). The latter is clearly an 
attempt at correcting the former, the uno of which seems to preserve 
a trace of the original oino (classical unum), ace. sg. Reichardt 
reads: Hunc unum flurimae. 

46. Populi primarium fuisse uirum. 

vv. 45-6 are from the epitaph of Atilius Calatinus, consul 258 
B. C, quoted by Cicero twice, de Fin. 2. 35. 116, and de Sen. 
17. 61. 

47. Fundit, fugat, prosternit maxumas legiones. 

From the inscription of Acilius Glabrio, probably 181 B. C, 
quoted by Caesius Bassus, de Metris, VI 265 K. 
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48. Magnum numerum triumphat hostibus deuictis 

Quoted, apparently from an inscription, by Censorinus, VI 615 K. 

49. Duello magno dirimendo, regibus subigendis 

From the inscription of M. Aemilius Lepidus, in honor of his 
father, L. Aemilius Regillus, 179 B. C, quoted by Caesius Bassus, 
VI 265 K. Livy, who gives a prose paraphrase of the whole 
inscription (40. 52.4), begins: duello magno regibus dirimendo 
caput subigendis patrandae pacis, etc. The word caput may have 
been transposed from the second line, if we suppose this to have 
begun : Caput palrandae pacis or Caput pacis patrandae. See 
the next paper, where the whole passage of Livy is discussed. 1 

B. From Livius Andronicus, c. 285-205 B. C. 

50. Uirum mihi, Camena, insece uersutum. 

Ap. Gell. 18. 9. 5, quoted for insece. 

51. Mea puera, quid uerbi ex tuo ore supra 
Fugit ? 

V. I. puer (so Reichardt) ex tuo ore audio. Reichardt's proposal is very 
probable, ex tuo ote aufugit. 

Quoted by Priscian, I, p. 231 H., as an instance of puera for 
puella ; by Charisius, 84 K,, as an instance of puer for puella. 
Charisius, who makes the last part ex tuo ore audio, and so may 
be quoting a different line, says that Varro read puera, but Aelius 
Stilo and Asinius puer. 

52. Neque tarn te oblitus sum, Laertie noster 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 301, quoted for voc. sg. in -ie. MSS neque enim, and 
neque tamen, and neque tarn ; Laertiae and Lertie. I suppose tarn 
(which suits the alliteration). Old Latin for tamen (Festus, p. 548, 
3 Th.), to have been corrected in the archetype to tamen, by super- 
position of the syllable en. This en was mistaken by some scribes 
for enim. Reichardt ted. Trisyllabic Lartie is probable enough ; 
cf. Plaut. Bacch. 946, Tragg. Inc. 90 R. 

1 It may also be a wrong expansion of some marginal or interlinear mark 
indicating the error caused by the transposition of regibus and dirimendo, like 
the mark (Cwith a dot) which Lowe (Wien. Stud. 1887, p. 327) mentions as 
used to indicate a corruption in the Escurial MS of Vitruvius. Similarly in 
Nonius Marcellus, p. 67, 17 M., a line (iamb. sen. ?) quoted from Varro, de Com- 
positione Saturarum, is given in the MSS as : parentactoe adsunt mulierque 
mulier Venus caput. The last word may point to the same mark having been 
used in the archetype by some scribe who did not understand the expression 
(used also by Petronius, chap. 42) mulier quae mulier, unless, indeed, the intru- 
sive caput, both in this and in another passage of Nonius (p. 48, 26 M.), is 
nothing but the indication of a new paragraph. (But see Nettleship, Journ. 
Phil. XXI.) 
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53. Argenteo polubro, aureo eclutro 

Ap. Non. 544 M., s. i.polybrum. MSS et glutro. C(. iAovrpov. 

54. Tu quae mihi narrato omnia disertim 

Ap. Non. 509 M., s. v. disertim. One MS has tuq; that is, tuque. So 
Reichardt. 

55. Matrem <proci> procitum plurimi uenerunt. 

Ap. Paul. Fest., p. 282, 3 Thewr. Reichardt matrem meam. Zander 
matrem proci. 
The spelling and prosody of the third word is uncertain. One 
would expect prdcatum, first supine oi proco; cf. procax and 
procus (Paul. Fest. 281. 15 and 29 Th.; Non. 23. 19; Don. ad 
Ter. Hec. 1. 2. 84). Paulus would then be contrasting prdcatum, 
for provocatum, with prdcdlum. (His words are : Procitum testa- 
mentum dicebatur velut procatum, provocatum, id est irritum ac 
ruptum. Procitum, cum prima syllaba corripitur, significat peti- 
tum. Livius : Matrem procitum plurimi venerunt.) But there is 
also the possibility of a derivative verb procio from procus, which 
is contrasted with procio or prdcieo, the compound of pro and cio, 
cieo. Cf. Paul. 281. 27: Procitant provocitant. Citare enim 
vocitare est, unde 'procet' et 'prociet'; Gl. Vat. 3321: Procibi- 
mus (Procivimus) : provocabimus (provocavimus) ; Gl. Philoxen.: 
procitat : 7rpo«K«a\«Tai ; Gl. Vat. 3321 : Promitat {leg. Procitat) : 
provocat vel irritat. 

56. Quando dies adueniet quern profata Morta est. 

Ap. Gell. 3. 16. II. 

[57. in Pylum deuenies aut ibi ommentans.] 

Ap. Fest. 218 Thewr. Reichardt deueniens. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty about this line, a translation 
of Horn. Od. 2. 317 rje ni\ot>8' e'Xtfwe, r) avrov t<»8' eV! 8ij/xo>. Reichardt 
prefixes Aut, which may easily have dropt out after the preceding 
ait (Ommentans, Livius in Odyssea quom ait: In Pylum, etc.), 
and seems to be required by the words of Homer. Deuenies 
may be the old spelling of deven%ens (Horn. l\6&>v) (cf. Kuhner, 
Lat. Gram. I, p. 451, §170, 1 Anm.); but there is no authority for 
adueniens or aduenies. The words of Festus might also be taken 
as : Quom in Pylum deuenies, etc. Ibi seems, strangely enough, 
to bear here the sense of hie 'in this place.' 
[58. Tuncque remos iussit religare struppis.] 

Ap. Isid. Orig. 19. 4. 9. Some MSS have Tumque, some deligare} 
Uncertain whether from a tragedy or from the Odyssea. 

1 The 8th-gth cent. MS of Isidore in the Escurial Library (I & 14), which I 
had lately the opportunity of consulting, reads Tuncque and deligare. 
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59. Ibidemque uir summus adprimus Patroclus. 

Quoted by Gell. 6. 7. 11, in a chapter where he discusses the 
proper accentuation of words compounded with ad. After sup- 
porting affatim by a line from Plaut. Cist.: 

potine tu homo facinus facere stre'nuum? AHorum affatim est, 

and exdduersum by Ter. Phorm. 1. 2. 38 : 

in quo hae'c discebat liido, exaduersiim loco 
tostrina erat quaedam, 

he goes on to quote this line of Livius in such a way as to leave 
us in doubt whether he means that the word was here accented 
adprimus or not. 

60. Partim errant, nequlnont Graeciam redire 

Ap. Fest. 162 Th., quoted as instance o{ nequinont. 

61. Apud nympham, Atlantis filiam, Calypsonem 

Quoted by Caesellius Vindex ap. Prise. I, p. 210 H., for Calypsonem, 
ace. sg. 

62. Igitur demum Ulixi cor frixit prae pauore 

Ap. Serv. ad Virg. A. 1. g2. Some read demus\ cf. Paul. Fest. 49, 27 
Th.: Demum, quod significat post, apud Livium 'demus' legitur. 

[63. Celsosque ocris aruaque putria et mare magnum.] 

Ap. Fest. 196 Th. Possibly from a tragedy, like the other three lines 
quoted from Livius in this paragraph of Festus. Reichardt thinks 
the metre dactylic. 

64. Utrum genua amploctens uirginem oraret. 

Ap. Diom. 384 K., quoted as instance of amploctor. 

65. Ibi manens sedeto, donicum uidebis 

66. Me carpento uehe»/<? meam domum uenisse. 

Ap. Charis. 197 K., quoted for donicum. The (single) MS has vehe- 
mentem. Havet reads uehente in. Others uehenteim) en. 

67. Simul ac afacrumas de ore noegeo detersit 

Ap. Fest. 186, 32 Th., s. v. noegeum. MS lacrimas ; but cf. Paul. Fest. 
48 Th.: Dacrimas pro lacrimas Livius saepe posuit. 

68. Namque nullum peius macerat humanum, "j 

69. Quamde mare saeuom, uis et cui sunt magnae. > 
[70. Topper confringent inportunae undae.] ) 

Ap. Fest. 532 Th., s. v. topper. MS uiret cui, for which I propose (in 
Arch. Lat. Lexik. VIII 3) uis (nom. pi.) et cui. Cf. Horn. Od. 8. 
138 t\ nal \iaka Kaprepbc tlr). Reichardt reads uires cui, also Nam- 
que nee ullum . . . <.Genus> quamde, and in the last line, which is 
generally agreed to be defective, <Eum> topper. 

71. Mercurius cumque eo filius Latonas 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 198, quoted for Latonas, gen. sg. 
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[72. Nexerant multa inter se wexu nodorum 
Dubio.] 

Quoted by Prise. I, p. 469, I, p. 538 ; Diom., p. 369 K., as example of 
nexo, perf. nexi (cf. Kiihner, Lat. Gram. I, p. 569, §207). MSS 
nexabant (so Reichardt). and nexebant (but the context suggests 
nexeranl)', also jiexu nodorum. 
73. Nam diuina Monetas filia me docuit 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 198, for Monetas, gen. sg. The Irish MSS give diuina, 
the others diua. All MSS havefiliam. 

[74. Inferus an superus tibi fert deus funera, Ulixes.] 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 96, for superus. The line is clearly a dactylic hexameter. 

75. Topper facit homines ut prius fuerunt 

Ap. Fest. 532 Th., s. v. topper. MS utrius and fuerint. Reichardt 
homones. 

76. Topper citi ad aedis uenimus Circae 

Ap. Fest., ibid. 

[77. Cum socios nostras mandisset impius Cyclops.] 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 419, for perf. of mando. Clearly a dactylic hexameter. 

[78. At celer hasta uolans perrumpit pectora ferro.] 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 335, for celer, fem. sg. Clearly a dactylic hexameter. 

[79. Carnis autem uinumque quod libant anclabatur.] 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 208, for carnis, nom. sg. Most MSS have Carnis, ait 
(but the insertion of ait in a quotation is contrary to Priscian's usual 
manner) and Ubabant. The Dresden MS (D 163) has: Carnis 
autem unumquemque quod libabant anclamabant. One of the Irish 
MSS and the Upsala MS (see Zander) have libant. The line trans- 
lates : Od. 24. 364 Ta/ivo/tevovg upsa Tro/U-d nepavras t' aldoira olvov. 
The 3-syllabled form anculo ' to serve or minister,' from anculus 
(whence ancilla ; cf. Nettleship, Contrib. Lat. Lexic, p. 191), seems 
to be required by the metre in the other line of Livius where the 
word occurs, Trag. 28 R.: florem anculabant Liberi ex carchesiis. 

80. Sancta puer, Saturni filia, regina 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 232, quoted as instance of puer for puella. Reichardt 
substitutes maxuma for filia, on the ground that sancta puer is an 
unlikely expression to be applied to Juno. 



C. From Naevius, c. 215 B. C. 

81. Eorum sectam sequontur multi mortales") 

82. . . . Ubi foras cum auro illic exibant > 

83. ... Multi alii e Troia strenui uiri J 

Quoted by Serv. ad Aen. 2. 797. Havet proposes Ibi, illinc. Others 
ilico. The lines may be continuous. Illic must be the adverb ; for 
the nom. pi. masc. would be illisce (see Schmidt, de Demonstr. Pron. 
Form., p. 27). 
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84. Iamque eius mentem fortuna fecerat quietem 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 242, for quietem, ace. sg. fem. 

85. Inerant signa expressa quomodo Titani, *» 

86. Bicorpores Gigantes, magnique Atlantes, V 

87. Runcus atque Porpureus, filii Terras. J 

Ap. Prise. I, p. 198, quoted for Terras, gen. sg., and p. 217 (vv. 85-6 
only), for Titani, nom. pi. 

[88. Marcus Ualerius consul partem exerciti 1 
In expeditionem ducit] J 

Quoted by Charis., p. 128 K., for exerciti, gen. sg. Reichardt regards 
the lines as iambic senarii, though the ictus Valerius is unusual 
(see next paper). 

89. Siluicolae homines bellique inertes 

Ap. Macrob. 6. 5. 9. Reichardt homones. 

90. Blande et docte percontat Aeneam, quo pacto 1 
Troiam urbem /zquisset. j 

Ap. Non. 474, 6 M., s. v. perconto. Three MSS give Aeneam ; the 
others Aen., Aeneidos, Aennius, etc., indicating an archetype with 
Aen. Reichardt reads Aenea, the old form of nom. sg., according 
to Quint. I. 5. 61. MSS religuisset. 

91. Prima incedit Cereris Proserpina puer; "\ 

92. Deinde pollens sagittis, inclutus Arquitenens, v 

93. Sanctus Delphis prognatus Pythius Apollo. J 

Quoted by Macrob. 6. 5. 8 for arquitenens. MSS Sanctusque. Reichardt 
Sanctus Ioue prognatus. 

94. Isque susum ad caelum sustulit suas res 1 
[95. Amulius gratulabatur diuis.] j 

Ap. Non. 116, 31 M., s. v. gratulari. MSS Amulius, Ammullus. 
Reichardt ac multis (sc. verbis) gratulatur diuis. Others gratulabat. 
Havet Irque . . . suum rex, with ir ' the hand' (or hir, cf. Greek x el p)i 
a word which the grammarians usually declare to be indeclinable 
and of neuter gender (see Nettleship, Contrib. Lat. Lexic, p. 496). 
But the Greek cognate word suggests that ir may have been fem. 
Cf. Plaut. Cas. 628: Ne quid in te mali faxit ir percita (MSS ira). 

96. Postquam auem aspexit in templo Anchisa, "k 

97. Sacra in mensa Penatium ordine ponuntur. \ 

98. Immolabat auream uictimam pulcram. j 

Ap, Prob. ad Virg. Eel. 6. 31. Reichardt gives up the last line as 
hopelessly corrupt. Some read Penatum ; cf. Neue, II 2 , p. 136. 

99. Simul atrocia porrtcerent exta ~l 
Ministratores. / 

Ap. Non. 76, 3 M., s. v. atrox. MSS proicerent (so Reichardt). Havet 
porricerent, the usual term. In Fenestella ap. Non. 154, 17 M., 
porrecissem is again corrupted by the MSS of Nonius into proiecissem. 
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100. Transit Melitam Romanus ; insulam integram 

101. Urit, populatur, uastat, rem hostium concinnat. 

Ap. Non. 90 M., s. v. concinnare. MSS Romanus exercitus, the latter 
word being probably a gloss. The first of these two lines makes 
an iambic senarius ! 

102. Uirum praetor aduen^z't, auspicat auspicium 1 
Prosperum J 

Ap. Non. 468 M., s. v. auspico. MSS adveniet. Reichardt adueniens 
and Uerum. (The MSS of Nonius give virum for verum in Lucil. 
3. 64 ; 29. 81 M.) 

103. Censent eo uenturum obuiam Poenum 

Ap. Non. 267, s. v. censere. MSS censent and censet (so Reichardt). 
[104. Conuenit regnum simul atque locos ut haberent.] 

Ap. Non. 211, quoted for masc. plur. of locus. A dactylic hexam. 

105. Superbiter contemtim conterit legiones. 

Ap. Non. 515, s. v. superbiter. The alliterative contemptim contercrc 
recurs in Plaut. Poen. 537. 

106. Septimum decimum annum ilico sedent. 

Ap. Non. 325, s. v. ilico. Reichardt / septimum. Havet sederent. L. 
Mttller sedentes. 

[107. Id quoque paciscuntur, moenia szqua<?] ~| 

[108. Lutatium «>Mciliant, captiuos plurimos.] > 

109. . . . Siciliensis paciscit obsides ut reddant. ) 

Ap. Non. 474, s. v. paciscunt. MSS sinque and reconcilianl captiuos 
plutimos idem Sicilienses, etc., the idem apparently indicating a 
second quotation from the same author. (In Plaut. Bacch. 865-6 
paciscor and pacisco occur in adjacent lines, so that v. 109 need not 
necessarily belong to a different passage than vv. 107-8.) 
no. Ei uenit in mentem hominum fortunas 

Quoted by Prise. I, p. 199, for fortunas, gen. sg. Most MSS give 
mente, but though in mentem esse occurs in Old Latin, e. g. Plautus, 
in mentem venire is the construction in use. 
in. Onerariae onustae stabant in flustris 

Ap. Isid. Nat. Rer. 44, for flustrum. 

[112. Magnamque domum decoremque ditem duxerat.] 

Quoted by Prise. I, p. 235, for decdrem, and in Vat. Gloss, ap. Mai- 
Auct. Class. VIII, p. 165. The Upsala MS of Priscian has, accord, 
ing to Zander, duxerant; the other MSS of Priscian, uexerant and 
uexarant. Some Priscian MSS have Magnam. The words seem to 
form the end of one dactylic hexameter and the beginning of 
another. Reichardt, reading magnam, makes them an iambic 
senarius. 

[113. Plerique omnes subiguntur sub Aium iudicium] 

Quoted by Don. ad Ter. Andr. I. 1. 28 for plerique omnes. The MSS 
give subiguntur and subigunt,sub unum (so Reichardt) and sub suum. 
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[114. Pulcramque ex auro uestemque citrosam.] 

Quoted by Isid. Orig. 19. 22. 20 for citrosa. Many MSS have pulchra- 
que. Also in Gloss. Vat. (Mai, Auct. Class. VIII, p. 116): puram 
ex auro vestemque citrosam. Macrob. 3. 19. 5 quotes citrosa uestis 
from Naevius ; cf. Paul. Fest. 30, 10 Th., citrosa uestis, which suggests 
that the right order of the last two words may be citrosamque uestem. 
Reichardt reads Fulcra uasa ex auro. 

115. Res diuinas edicit, praedicit castus 

Ap. Non. 197, s. v. castitas. MSS diuas, but see note on v. 73 above. 
Reichardt reads castus praedicit for the sake of the rhyme. 

116. Senex, fretus pietati, adlocutus summi 

117. Regis fratrem Neptunum, regnatorem marum. 

Quoted by Prise. I, p. 352, for marum, gen. pi. MSS deum adlocutus 
summi deum. I omit deum in both lines as being a repetition of the 
same marginal gloss. Reichardt, who also reads marium, omits 
only the second deum. 

1 18. Summe deum regnator, quianam genuisti ? 

Ap. Fest. 340 Th., s. v. quianam. The MS gives genus isti. Reichardt 
reads quianam me genuisti ? 

119. Seseque ii perire mauolunt ibidem, 

120. Quam cum stupro redire ad suos popularis, 

Ap. Fest. 460 Th.,s. v. stuprum. MS i, and so Reichardt, for ii. But 
cf. Havet in Rev. Phil. 1892, p. 75. 

121. Sin illos deserant, fortissimos uiros, 

122. Magnum stuprum populo fieri per gentis 

Ap. Fest., ibid. 

123. amborum uxores ^ 
Noctu Troiad exibant, capitibus opertis, v 

124. Flentes ambae, abeuntes lacrumis cum multis. J 

Ap. Serv. ad Aen. 3. 10. MSS Troiade. 

[125. Atque prius pariet lucusta lucam bouem.] 

Ap. Varr. L. L. 7. 39 for Luca bos. The MS gives lucustam. Vahlen 
makes the line a dactylic hexameter: Atque prius pariet lucam 
Iucusta bouem <quam>. 

[126. Conferre quearat ratem aeratam qui per /z'quidum mare 
sudantes eunt atque sed<?ntes.] 
Quoted by Varro, L. L. 7. 23 for ralis. The words suggest anapaestic, 
or dactylic, rather than Saturnian metre, and may come from a 
tragedy. The MS has conferreque aut, qui perit quidum, atque 
sedantes. Some read sulcantes for sudantes ; and fodantes (Paul. Fest. 
49, 25 Th.; cf. Enn. Ann. 259 M.) is not unlikely for sedantes. 

[127. Cum tu arquitenens sagittis pollens 
Dea.] 

Ap. Macrob. 6. 5. 8. Uncertain whether from the Bellum Pcenicum 
or from a tragedy. Fleckeisen proposes Deana (Diana) for dea. 
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1 28. Ferunt pulcras creterras aureas lepistas 

Ap. Caes. Bass. 266 K.; Mar. Vict. 139 K.; Mar. Plot. 531 K. Some 
MSS crateras, and so Reichardt; but creterra seems to be the old 
form. (See Georges, Lex. Wortf. s. v.) 

129. Magnae metus tumultus pectora possidet. 

Ap. Non. 214, s. v. metus, quoted for metus, fern. L 1 has possidit, which 
is likely to be right. I scan, with Reichardt, possidet, from 3d conj. 
possido; cf. Lucr. I. ^%i>,possldat inane. 

130. Nouem Iouis Concordes filiae sorores 

Ap. Caes. Bass. 266 IC; Mar. Vict. 139 K. 

131. Patrem suum supremum optumum appellat. 

Quoted by Varro, L. L. 7. 51 for supremus. 

132. Scopas atque uerbenas sagmina sumpserunt 

Ap. Paul. Fest. 469 Th., s. v. sagmina. 

133. Simul alius aliunde rumitant inter se(se). 

Ap. Paul. Fest. 369 Th., s. v. rumitant. Some MSS inter se; so 
Reichardt. 

[134. Apud emporium in campo hostium pro moene.] 

Ap. Fest. 124 Th., s. v. moene, who ascribes the line to Ennius. 

135. Simul duona eorum portant ad nauis; "I 

136. Millia alia in isdem inserinuntur. J 

Ap. Fest. 532 Th., s. v. topper, who apparently ascribes the lines to 
Livius. Reichardt, on the ground that milia alia is not good Latin, 
reads multa alia. 
[137. Redeunt, referunt petita rumore secnndo.] 

Ap. Macrob. 6. 1. 37, who ascribes the line to Sueius. L. Miiller 
transposes rumore and petita, and makes the line a dactylic hex- 
ameter, apparently rightly. 
138. Dabunt malum Metelli Naeuio poetae 

Ap. Caes. Bass. 266 K.; Mar. Vict. 139 K.; Mar. Plot. 531 K.; Atil. 
Fort. 294 K.; Ter. Maur. 2517; Pseud.-Ascon. in Cic. Verr. 1. 10. 
29. Malum dabunt is given by the first three. 

This is the famous epigram of the Metelli on Naevius. The 
line of Naevius which provoked their resentment — 

Fato Metelli Romae fiunt consules, 

is an iambic senarius from one of his dramas. Nothing can better 
illustrate the uncertain transmission of these Saturnian fragments 
than the fact that this famous epigram on Naevius, quoted by no 
less than six authors, is quoted by three with a transposition of 
the first two words. 1 Dabunt malum Metelli agrees with the 
usual practice of alliteration, on which see the next paper. 

1 So that Reichardt is unnecessarily severe when he declares that, though the 
form of single words may be emended in these Saturnian fragments, transpo- 
sition of their order should, if possible, never be resorted to. 
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139. Immortales mortales si foret fas flere, -\ 

140. Flerent diuae Camenae Naeuium poetam. I 

141. Itaque, postquam est Orcho traditus thesauro, 

142. Obliti sunt Romae loquier Latina lingua 

Ap. Gell. 1. 24. 2. Some MSS have Orchio, apparently a fusion of the 
two readings Orcho and its correction Orchi. Reichardt reads 
Orchino. 

vv. 139-42 are the so-called epitaph of Naevius, quoted by 
Gellius along with the similar epitaphs of Plautus and Pacuvius. 
From the words of Gellius about the epitaph of Plautus : quod 
dubitassemus an Plauti foret, nisi a M. Varrone positum esset in 
libro 'De Poetis' primo, it seems that these epitaphs are of earlier 
date than Varro. Cf. Luc. Miiller in Berl. Phil. Woch. 1892, 
p. 689. 

143. Summas opes qui regum regias refregit. 

Ap. Diom. I, p. 512 K.; Atil. VI, p. 293 K. May not be by Naevius. 

To these we may add a line quoted by Festus from some poet 
whose name he does not mention, a Saturnian line to all appear- 
ance : 

144. Occursatrix artificum perdita spinturnix. 

Ap. Fest. 492 Th. 

[Note. — A few of these lines quoted from the Odyssea and the 
Bellum Poenicum have unmistakably the form of dactylic hex- 
ameters. These books, at any rate the former, were used as 
school-books for the Roman boys, and were very likely simplified 
for this purpose by being paraphrased in a more familiar metre 
than the Saturnian. Whether any of the lines are quoted by 
grammarians in an iambic form is not so certain. See note on 
vv. 88, 112. For all that, it often seems quite within the bounds 
of possibility by a slight change 1 to restore the original Saturnian 
line, which has been adapted to the new metre, so that some of 
these lines will be considered later along with Livy's prose 
paraphrases 'of Saturnian inscriptions and prophecies.] 

1 If tins is a reproach to the Saturnian metre, it is equally a reproach to the 
Iambic, that the first half of an iambic senarius of Pacuvius (Tragg. 224 R.) : 

Diuorsi circumspicimus; horror percipit, 

is nearly identical with a Virgilian hexameter : 

Diversi circumspiciunt. hoc acrior idem. 

It is interesting here to notice how the old dramatic writer is careful to keep 
ictus and accent in agreement, while Virgil lets them clash without scruple. 
(Cf. the remarks of Bassus ap. Rufin., p. 556 K.., on Ter. Eun. 49.) 
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§2. Quantity and Accentuation in Early Latin Poetry. 

These lines must, as we have seen, be scanned, in the main, 
with the same quantities and the same accents as contempo- 
rary lines in other metres exhibit. What, then, is the information 
to be gained from contemporary poetry about the doubtful quan- 
tities in them ? First in regard to final syllables : 

Final -a of the first declension, though it was no doubt originally 
long in Latin (cf. Attic -rf), never seems to be found with any but 
the short quantity even in the earliest literature — neither in Plautus 
(Klotz, Altrom. Metrik, p. 44), nor in Ennius (Reichardt in Fleck. 
Jahrb. 1889, p. 780). Agoea in Enn. Ann. 567 M. is the Greek 
word ayvt.ii. Aquild, Ann. 149 ; 

et densis aquila pinnis obnixa uolabat, 

is merely a case of a short final syllable lengthened in penthe- 
mimeral caesura, as populus in hephthemimeral, Ann. 85 : 

sic exspectabat populus atque ora tenebat, 

both in imitation of the Greek epic practice (see Reichardt, 1. a). 
So in these Saturnian lines we should probably scan forma v. 9 
(c. 200 B. C), fama v. 15 (c. 180 B. C.), and certainly uitd v. 22 
(c. 130 B. C), etc. Similarly final -a of neuter plurals, originally 
long in the second declension at least (where it seems to have 
been the same as fem. sing, a), always shows the short quantity in 
early poetry (Klotz, ibid.; Reichardt, ibid.); and this renders 
improbable any other scansion than omnia v. 14, v. 54, pectord 
v. 129, sagmind v. 132, etc. Ita too, and certainly itaque, seem 
always to have short -a (in spite of the remarks of 4th-century 
grammarians, ap. Schoell, de Accentu, p. 139) (vid. C. F. Miiller, 
Plaut. Pros., p. 13); so scan itaque v. 141 : itaque postquam est 
Orcho traditus thesauro. The ' abl.' sg. of the third declension 
apparently had originally a long vowel in z-stems, a short vowel 
in consonant stems ; but we find these latter occasionally following 
the analogy of the former in Plautus (not in Terence ; Skutsch, 
Forsch. I, p. 12 n.). Ordine is thus possible in v. 97 (cf. Plaut. 
Pseud. 761, 1312). Whether or to what extent the old final -d 
of the ablative sing, may have been used in Saturnian poetry 
by Livius and Naevius is an open question. (Troia sir- v. 83 
and Troiad e- v. 123 may be doublets.) Ibi is found as well as 
ibi, and probably ibidem (but cf. Langen in Berl. Phil. Woch. 
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1 89 1, p. 398) beside ibidem in Piautus (cf. ibidem, Ter. Andr. 
777) ; so we may scan ibidem in v. 1 19, Ibidemque in v. 59. Before 
final -r an originally long vowel is always long in Piautus, prob- 
ably also in Ennius (Reichardt, 1. c), while it is shortened in 
Lucilius; and the same applies to final -t (Miiller, Plaut. Pros.; 
Reichardt, 1. c), though the shortening here seems to have come 
in rather earlier than before -r (e. g. in Ennius, mandebat beside 
ponebat, splendet beside iubet). With regard to all these long 
syllables, the Law of Breves Breviantes may at any time occasion 
their shortening in dissyllabic words which begin with a short 
syllable (e. g. uidcl, amor, etc., frequent in Piautus). Beginning 
with such words, the shortening gradually spread to others ; first 
videt, then pervidet, then splendet, etc. This law also shortens in 
polysyllables vowels long by 'position' when preceded by a short 
syllable and followed by the accent, e. g. ministerium (minsferium, 
Plaut. Pseud. 772). So we may scan Calypsonem in v. 61 (as in 
Pacuv. 403 R.). But a naturally long syllable is probably not 
shortened in this way ; so not, e. g., reliquisset (see my article in 
Journ. Phil. XXI). 

As regards other than final vowels, we have fiii beside fid, 
ffnsse h&s\<5.efiiisse, or evenfuisse, in Piautus (Brix ad Capt 259) ; 
adnfdt (pft.), Enn. Ann. 135 M., and so with other perfects of 
verbs in -uo in Old Latin (Priscian, I, p. 504 H.) : fieri and fierem 
beside fieri and fierem (never -i- after the time of Terence) 
(Reichardt, 1. c, p. 782). In Piautus we see a tendency of the 
time to shorten in hiatus vowels which are long in classical Latin 
poets, e. g. Chius, Pellaeus (?) (Biicheler in Rhein. Mus. 41, 311), 
which would entitle us to scan Aeneam in v. 90. But Luclom in 
v. 3, an almost necessary scansion for the quantitative theorists 
(though they usually allow Lucius in v. 7), is not only contradicted 
by every example of the word in Early Latin poetry, but by the 
evidence of Oscan Liivkis (nom. sg. of stem Loucio-). The name 
Marius, in Oscan with stem Maraio-, had indeed probably -i- 
originally (Maraios becoming Marius as concaido became concldd), 
but the same tendency that produced Chius, Pellaeus, balneum, 
platea, etc., shows us Marius at the earliest period for which we 
can get evidence. Equally untenable is the scansion uiro- in v. 2, 
etc.; for we have no evidence of any stem but uiro- in Latin, 
whatever be the case with other dialects of Italy. Synizesis seems 
to be established for mebs, suas, etc., in Piautus, rather than meos, 
si/as, by the Breves Breviantes Law (Leppermann, de Correptione, 
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etc.; Journ. Phil. XXI, 1. a); for Ennius it is certain in ebrundem 
Ann. 202, sitt)os 233, s(u~)as 102, etc. The vowel -i- becomes 
consonantal y in dumm Enn. Ann. 91, insldmntes 443 (?), etc. 
Eius, cuius, huius are monosyllables when unemphatic and when 
in certain combinations (Luchs in Studem. Stud. I, pp. 319 sqq.; 
Class. Rev. V, p. 405). It would thus not be illegitimate to scan 
in v. 14 hta as one syllable, v. 84 eius as one, v. 66 meant as one, 
v. 97 Penatium as three, and so on. Final -s seems to have been 
weakly pronounced in the period of the early literature. It is the 
exception, and not the rule, for -s to constitute 'position' before 
an initial consonant in the dramatists, e. g. subigis maledictis, 
Plaut. Trin. 140 (see Havet in ^Etudes . . . G. Paris, p. 304, who 
shows that Ennius never allows a scansion like the primus se of 
Virgil, Aen. 2. 370). Thus in v. 9 quoiiis is far more likely than 
quoius. Final -e is often suppressed before an initial consonant 
in the dramatists in words like nempe, unde, inde, proinde 
(becoming proiri), deinde (becoming debt), perhaps illie), mitt(e) 
vie sis, etc. (Skutsch, Forsch. I), like neque and nee, aique and ac. 
So possibly in v. 33 ob hasc(e) res. (Cf. the remarks of Langen 
in Philologus, XLVI,p. 419, on the unwillingness of the dramatists 
to allow a thesis like 'expectar^ vis,' the final short vowel being 
evidently considered hardly strong enough to sustain alone the 
character of a thesis.) 

As regards accentuation, in particular the subordination of 
unimportant to leading words in the sentence, we find most of the 
statements on this topic which are scattered through the works 
of the grammarians of the Empire to be very faithfully exemplified 
in Plautine versification (Class. Rev. V 373-7, 402-8). Where 
the grammarians fail us, the words which we should infer from 
the analogy of other languages, and from the evidence of Romance, 
to have been unaccentuated in the Latin sentence, are found, as a 
rule, to lack the metrical ictus in the dramatists' dialogue metres 
(Class. Rev., ibid.). These words are not properly called 
'enclitics,' for, as Quintilian (1. 5. 25) points out with regard to 
the preposition and noun, there is not so much an attraction of 
the accent of the one word by the other as a fusion of the two 
words into a word-group, which then takes the ordinary accent 
of a single word : circum litora, he says, was pronounced circum- 
litora : tanquam unum enuntio dissimulata distinctione ; itaque 
tanquam in una voce una est acuta. So too Priscian, I, p*. 183, 
objects to the description of quis in siquis, etc., as an 'enclitic,' 
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like Greek ns. Siquis is, he says, more truly called a word-group, 
and takes the natural accent of a compound word, like respublica, 
jusjurandum, etc. These subordinate words are : (i) the various 
parts of the substantive verb, e. g. confessa-est (or confessast), 
confe'ssus-est (or confessusf), confessa-sit, confessiis-sit (for -s, as 
a rule, does not constitute 'position' in Early Latin), confessi- 
sunt, etc. So in v. 142 Obliti-sunt will have the accent on the 
last syllable of obliti ; in v. 23 accentuate uictus-est (or uictust) ; 
in v. 25 sit will be unaccented, etc. (Class. Rev., p. 404). (2) The 
possessive pronouns when unemphatic, e. g. uolitpt&s-mea always 
in Plaut. The Romance forms point to Vulg. Lat. *mus, *mum, 
*ma beside emphatic metis, meum, mea, like sis, etc., for suis, etc., 
in Ennius' sis oculis (attested by Festus, 428 Th.) ; while in lines 
like Trin. 990 : 

uapulabis meo arbitratu et nouorum aedilium, 

monosyllabic meo is absorbed by the metre so as hardly to count 
for a syllable at all. Thus in v. 14 tua may be similarly absorbed, 
tuiayut-issent; in v. 26 ri-sua (dissyllabic or trisyllabic) ; in v. 51 
tuo, in v. 120 suos, etc., need not be acccented (Class. Rev., p. 
404). (3) The personal pronouns when unemphatic, e. g. vai 
misero mihi always in Plaut. The preposition always receives 
the verse-ictus in the dramatists in phrases like in-me, apild-me, 
etc., unless the pronoun is emphatic (or elided), which indicates 
that in this collocation it had in Latin pronunciation the accent, 
just as it has in the pronunciation of most languages (see above, 
p. 141; Class. Rev., p. 403). So accentuate vv. 4, 10 apild-uos; 
in v. 18 te, v. 30 te and se will lack the accent, etc. (4) Demon- 
strative pronouns when unemphatic. So in Plautus intir-eos, 
praeter-eos, etc. (Ritschl, Prolegg., p. ccxxvii), but emphatic 
is-ego-sum or ego-is-sum (Class. Rev., p. 405). Unemphatic We 
has dwindled into the definite article in Romance. Hence v. 21 
koc-sdxsum, v. 23 Is hie situs, v. 27 heic-uouit and udto-hoc, v. 34 
hanc-ae'dem, v. 84 eiiis-mintem, etc. (5) Auxiliary verbs, such 
as eochlm-dabo, fachim-volo (cf. qaantiimvis~). So in Plaut. uolo- 
scire is a word-group (Journ. Phil. XX, pp. 140, 147), just as 
'will, shall' form with the verb a compound tense in English. 
(6) Nouns of subordinate meaning, like res, modus, as in English 
'something, nothing,' e. g. miris-modis (cf. quomodd), bonai-rei, 
etc., in Plaut, who also scans invariably ei-r(ci) operam-dabam 
(Class. Rev., p. 405). So accentuate in v. 18 Qud-re (cf. quare, 
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quamobrem) , v. 94 suds-res, v. 101 rem-hdstium, etc. (7) Prepo- 
sitions, e. g. in-aidem, db-viam, db-re (cf. obviam, invicem, sedulo, 
admodnm) (Journ. Phil. XX 151 ; Skutsch, Forsch. I 159). So 
v. 16 in-ldnga, v. 18 in-gre'mium, v. 76 ad-aedis, v. 97 in-minsa, 
v. 113 stib-tuum indicium. (8) Relatives, while interrogatives 
were stressed, as the grammarians frequently tell us ; e. g. Quint. 
1. 5. 26 says that qualis rel. was fused with the following word. 
The postposited relative, to judge from the dramatists' versifica- 
tion, was fused with the preceding word, e. g. Ter. Hec. prol. 12 
nouds qui exactas feci (Journ. Phil. XX, p. 150). So perhaps 
v. 54 Tii-quae, v. 23 Is hie situs quei-minquam, etc.; in v. 14 ut 
'so that,' v. 75 ut 'as' will be unaccented (Class. Rev., p. 403). 

With regard to accented words the exceptions to the ordinary 
law of accentuation (viz. of the antepenultimate syllable if the 
penultima is short, of the penultima itself if long, e. g. de'edrem, 
decorem) include, according to the grammarians, words whose 
final syllable has been lost by syncope, e. g. illic (older illice) 
(cf. Ital. It, Span. alW) (Class. Rev., p. 375). So accentuate illic 
in v. 82. On the other hand, uiden of Plaut. Virg., etc. (see 
Servius ad Aen. 6. 779), licetn{e) of Plaut. seem to show that 
when an enclitic -ne, -que was elided the word might be treated 
as if it had been originally a dissyllable, etc. (Class. Rev., p. 376). 
Plerique was the accentuation of the full form, but the invariable 
incidence of the metrical ictus on the first syllable of the word in 
pliriqu{e) dmnes in Plautus and Terence (Journ. Phil. XX, p. 158) 
points to the accentuation pldriq(ue), at least in this word-group. 
So perhaps v. 119 Siseq(ue), v. 86 mtigniq(ue") , and certainly 
v. 113 Pleriqu{e) -dmnes. The Vulgar Latin accentuation viginti 
(cf. the Romance forms) is disproved for literary Latin of the 
time of Plautus by the normal ictus of the word in his plays, 
uiginti (Class. Rev., p. 408) ; so accentuate v. 24 Annos gndtus 
uiginti. 

That the great law of Latin accentuation, the penultima law, 
was in force in the period of the early literature we see, not only 
from some phonetic changes of words which can be traced to the 
influence of the accent, but also from such usages of Plautus as 
the avoidance of a metrical ictus like genera, pectdra, consilia, 
ingentidus, and in general his disposition of the ictus on the 
antepenultima of words with short penult and on long penultimate 
syllables. At some early time there was, we know, a different 
law in force, by which every Latin word (as every Teutonic, and 
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probably every Celtic word) was accented on the first syllable 
(Stolz in Wien. Stud. VIII, pp. 149 sqq„ 1886). But at what 
precise period this change, no doubt a gradual one, began and 
completed itself it is next to impossible to ascertain with certainty. 
There is, indeed, a piece of evidence to show that it was still 
incomplete in one particular in the time of Plautus, for the metrical 
treatment of words like facilius (ww — ) j n his plays indicates 
that the pronunciation of such words in his time laid the accent 
on the first, not on the second syllable. A line in which the 
metrical ictus falls on their second syllable occurs so rarely in 
Plautus, and Terence too, as to suggest the probability of corrupt 
reading or later interpolation (see my article in Philologus, 1892). 
There are, however, no indications to determine the time when a 
word like tempestatibus changed its accentuation from iimpesta- 
tibus to tempestdtibus, though we can guess, partly from the 
analogy of other languages, partly from the inherent probabilities 
of the case, what the nature of that change was. A long word 
like tempestatibus must have had at all periods two accents — a 
main and a secondary. In the period of the older accentuation 
the main accent would fall on the first, the secondary accent on the 
third syllable ; so that the change from the old accentuation to 
the new would be, in reality, nothing but a usurpation, by the 
secondary accent, of the prominence of the main accent ; ie"mpes- 
tdtibus became tempestdtibus. This double accentuation, a notice 
of which some profess to find in Varro's words about the media 
prosodia in Latin (Schoell, 1. c, p. 44), must have existed in all 
of the longer words, just as it does in Italian to-day, where the 
secondary accent on the first syllable of a word like pellegri?io, 
Lat. peregrinus, has left visible evidence of itself in the doubling 
of the /. So tollerare, seppelire, scellerato, etc. (Meyer-Liibke, 
Ital. Gram., p. 154, §267) point to tblerare, sepelire, scileratus. 
A long initial syllable, as in words like temperare, insilire, tem- 
peratus, would naturally be still more assertive of its secondary 
accent in pronunciation (cf. Ital. Fiorentino from Flbrentinus beside 
Firenze from Flore'ntia), although the language of the grammarians 
of the Empire about the penultima law leaves us no room for 
doubt that the main accent of all these words fell clearly on the 
penultima, and not on the initial syllable. These considerations 
will justify us in scanning in v. 6 Tempestdtebus, v. in Onerdriae, 
v. 98 Immoldbat, etc. The versification of Plautus is unfortun- 
ately, from its very nature, hardly capable of supplying evidence 
about the pronunciation in his time of most of these polysyllables. 
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The exigencies of trochaic and iambic rhythm require of them- 
selves the incidence of the verse-ictus on the first and third syllables 
of timpest&tibus, immol&bat, etc.; so that the fact that this is the 
invariable metrical treatment of these words in his dialogue metres 
cannot be used as a proof that this was also their natural accentu- 
ation in the pronunciation of his time. An arrangement of ictus 
like tempestatibus would involve that conflict between ictus and 
accent in the penultima which, as we saw, was avoided by Terence 
and Plautus in dactylic words and terminations. The same 
conflict would result, if regard were taken of the secondary accent, 
which we have postulated for the first syllable of onerariae ; for 
the incidence of the ictus on that syllable would, in trochaic and 
iambic metres, involve its incidence also on the short unaccented 
penultima, onerariae. It is only in words like Mercurius ( — ^ ^ — )> 
ibidemque {y<~> — — ) that Plautine versification has a freedom of 
choice, and so is capable of being used as evidence. Of these, 
the first type of word has, according to Ritschl (Opusc. V, p. 448), 
the ictus on the second syllable far more frequently than on the 
first — Merairius, indicium, consilium, officium, etc., more often 
than M&rcurius, etc. The metrical accentuation of the first 
syllable is, of course, regular in word-groups like consilium,- dabo 
Stich. 73, dfficiilm-suum Stich. 58, but it is not at all uncommon, 
even when the words stand by themselves, a fact which harmonizes 
with the assumption that the old accent, on the first syllable of 
these choriambic words, was not entirely obliterated in the pro- 
nunciation of Plautus' time, and justifies the accentuation Mercil- 
rius in v. 71 : 

Mercurius cumque eo filius Latonas. 

For a word of the Ionic a Majore form ( <-> — ), such as prima- 

rium v. 46, we can infer nothing from the invariable metrical 
accentuation primdrium in Plautus, for an incidence of ictus like 
primarium would involve the same clash between accent and 
ictus in the penultima, which the dramatists avoided. But a 
secondary and main accent would more easily remain side by side 
in two long syllables like prima- 1 than in a long and short syllable 

'Dr. Reichardt takes exception to the proximity of secondary and main 
accent in primdrium. But is there not the same thing in German words like 
'Entsagung'? There certainly is in English words like ' fortnfghtly.' And why 
should the proximity of two accents be less tolerable than the proximity of two 
metrical ictus, such as, by his theory of suppression of the thesis, he postulates 
for ftlrtiinas v. no, etc.? In Teutonic early poetry the proximity of main and 
secondary accent, both of which are reckoned in the scansion, is the commonest 
thing possible, e. g. He'alf denes, me'arcstapa (see Kluge in Paul's Grundriss, I, 
p. 343 ; Sievers, Altgerm. Metr., pp. 34-5, etc.). 
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like Mercti-, and if we allow Merctirius we must d fortiori admit 
prim&rium. Words of the Ionic a Minore form, e. g. tbidemque, 
peregrinus, meministi, etc., have not infrequently the ictus on 
their first syllable in Plautus' lines (see Klotz, Altrom. Metrik, 
P- 333)i so that his evidence supports, so far as it goes, an 
accentuation like Dhonoro v. 2. 

§3. The Two Rival Theories Tested. 

The Roman metricians of the Empire declared the Saturnian 
verse to be a compound of an iambic dimeter catalectic with a 
trochaic tripody : 

Dabunt I mSlum | Metel|ll S Naeui|6 po|etae, 

though they acknowledged their inability to suit any but a few 
lines to this Procrustean scheme (see the passages quoted by 
Havet, pp. 310 sqq.). That they should have taken for granted 
that the metre was quantitative, and not accentual, was only to be 
expected from the fact that all their statements about metre are 
borrowed from Greek sources, just as the statements of Roman 
grammarians on Latin accentuation (Class. Rev. V, p. 373, 1891), 
on Latin phonetics (Nettleship in Oxf. Phil. Soc. Trans. 1887-88), 
and on Latin grammar in general (Froehde, Anfangsgriinde 
Romischer Grammatik, 1892), all bear the trace of a Greek 
origin, and must have their value discounted accordingly. Modern 
upholders of the quantitative theory cannot claim in support of it 
any more weight from the statements of the metricians of the 
Empire than the accentual school can claim from the isolation of 
Greece among the nations of antiquity in its use of an entirely 
quantitative metre. The rival theories must stand or fall by their 
own merits, according as they do, or do not, suit the quantities 
and accents which can be demonstrated for the extant Saturnian 
lines. 

How far does the quantitative theory, as stated by the Latin 
metricians and their modern followers, answer this test ? It suits 
admirably a few lines, like the epigram of the Metelli, just quoted, 
but will never do, unless in a modified form, for lines like 

w. 87, 94: 

Runctts I atque 1 | Porpureus || filii Terras. 
Isque' I susum | ad caelum Q sustulit suas res 

The earlier adherents to this theory in modern times went boldly 
on the assumption that, since Saturnian metre was a metre of the 
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Early Latin period, no irregularity of quantity in a word need 
excite surprise. The final vowel of -que (atque, isque) was, they 
alleged, 'in all probability originally long.' But unfortunately for 
this easy-going method, the science of Comparative Philology 
has come into existence since their time, and has proved beyond 
a doubt that the enclitic -que was at all periods of Latin a short 
syllable, so short indeed that, in ordinary rapid utterance, the 
vowel was lost altogether even before a word beginning with a 
consonant, neque thus becoming nee, atque ac (for *aic~) (cf. 
Skutsch, Forsch. I, p. 151). Even in cases where a vowel can 
be made out to have been originally long, as the final -a of vita, 
etc., if it can be shown to be invariably short in contemporary 
poetry, it is very questionable whether a traditional prosody can 
be allowed to it in a Saturnian line, e. g. v. 22 : 

Quoiei uita defecit non honos honore, 

in the latest Saturnian epitaph of a Scipio, c. 130 B. C. Another 
rock on which the older form of the quantitative theory is shat- 
tered is the treatment of a word like facile in v. 17, subigit in 
v. 12: 

Facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum. 
Subigit omne Loucanam' opsidesque abdoucsit, 

for the scansion of the tribrachs facile, subigit as iambi, i. e. with 
the metrical ictus on the second syllable, violates one of the 
elementary laws of Early Latin metre. Neither Plautus, nor 
Terence, nor, as we have seen, any of the early poets, allow so 
violent a conflict of verse-ictus with the natural accent of the word 
as gen/ra, facile, subigit. The last champion of the quantitative 
theory, Dr. Reichardt, .follows one of the two possible ways of 
avoiding these scansions. He supports the theory that in Satur- 
nian metre every final syllable might be treated as an arsis. This, 
I must confess, seems to me something very like a yielding of the 
point at issue. If the quantity of a syllable matters so very little 
in Saturnian verse that any short final syllable may assume the 
part of a long syllable, the natural inference is that the quantity 
of syllables, at any rate of final (i. e. unaccented) syllables, is not 
the main factor in the Saturnian metre. A feature of this kind 
would mark it off clearly and decidedly from the quantitative 
metre of all contemporary poetry. Ennius may, no doubt, allow 
a short final syllable now and then in penthemimeral and hephthe- 
mimeral caesura to play the part of a long syllable, as in the line 
(Ann. 85) 

Sic exspectabat popular atque ora tenebat, 
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but in this licence he is most probably imitating his Greek models 
(see Klotz, Altrbm. Metrik, p. ioosqq.), an imitation which cannot 
be supposed possible for the original framers of Saturnian verse ; 
and in any case, the instances in his poems are so few and far 
between that they cannot for a moment be seriously quoted in 
support of Dr. Reichardt, whose own reckoning acknowledges no 
less than 63 cases of a short final used as an arsis in 127 lines, as 
against 66 cases of a naturally long final (Reichardt, 1. c, p. 234). 
The only escape from the difficulty, so far as I can see, is the 
method adopted by Dr. Zander in his book Versus Italici Antiqui 
(Lund, 1890). Following indications of a tendency to alternation 
of metre in such proverbial maxims as 

hibe'rno puluere luto uerno grandia farra Camflle metes, 

with anapaestic followed immediately by dactylic rhythm, he uses 
this support for the theory that trochaic might be substituted at 
will for iambic rhythm in Saturnian poetry, and vice versa. The 
lines in question might accordingly be scanned Rtincus dtque 
Porpureus, etc., Facile f&cteis superases, etc. This, I take it, is 
the quantitative treatment of these hemistichs which is most worth 
discussing, so violently do the other scansions jar against all those 
usages of Plautine versification which we can claim to be native 
Latin usages and not derived from the Greek. How can we 
tolerate atque, isque when we see Plautus so chary of giving any 
weight at all to final -e that he prefers to elide it, or even to 
suppress it by syncope before an initial consonant, than to allow 
it of itself to constitute a thesis? What parallel can we find for 
susum ad caelum, unless it be that unique scansion of Ennius, 
Ann. 275 inimicilidm agitantes, a scansion which is admittedly 
one of that poet's eccentric experiments in versification, to be 
ranked with his cere comminuit brum, and the like ? l And, most 
important of all, while Plautus shows a marked repugnance to the 
incidence of the metrical ictus on the final syllable of spondaic 
words and endings, the quantitative theory in its usual form 
requires this discordant clash of ictus and accent in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Saturnian lines. I cannot believe that any one 
who reads through a play of Plautus, paying attention to the 
incidence of the metrical ictus and, in general, to the rhythmical 
cadence of the lines, will ever bring himself to accept first hemi- 
stichs like Subigit omni Loucdnam, Runciis atqud Porptlreus, 
Ne quairatis honore, etc. 

'Havet (Rev. Phil. 1892) reads inimicitiam carinantes. 
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But even the modified quantitative theory, which scans these 
hemistichs in their natural manner, will be found to break down 
in the second half of lines like vv. 92, 93 : 

Deinde pollens sagittis [ inclutus Arquitenens, 
Sanctus Delphis prognatus || Pythius Apollo. 

For if, to avoid the scansion i'nclil\lus Ar\quitenens, we substitute 
iambic for trochaic rhythm, this will involve the metrical accentu- 
ation inclutus, Pythius, an incidence of ictus which, as we have 
just seen, is avoided by the dramatists. And yet it would have to 
occur very frequently in the Saturnian lines, e. g. 50 insece uersuium, 
64 uirginem oraret, 123 capitibiis opertis, etc. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that in the anapaestic metres of Plautus 
(Terence never uses these, I fancy, because he considered them 
unsuitable to the Latin language) this harsh ictus, incliltus, pectdra, 
etc., is in use, so that the quantitative scheme might possibly 
obtain an acquittal on this score. A more serious charge remains, 
namely, that, even if we allow incliltus, etc., we have still a syllable 
too few in the half-line: incliltus \ Arquite\nens, Pythius | Apdl\lo, 
ins&ce \ uersii\lum, etc. The quantitative school generally gets 
over a difficulty of this sort by their theory of occasional ' suppres- 
sion of a thesis'; but it is hard to see how this could with any 
likelihood be posited for a word like Apollo. Zander himself 
prefers the violent remedy of declaring vv. 92-3 to be corrupt, 
and reads 

Dein pollens sagittis | inclutiisque Arquitenens 
Sanctus Iou£ Deli J Pythius prognatus 
Apollo, 

while in v. 50 he scans insece as a (trochaic) dactyl, and supposes 
a thesis to be suppressed after the first syllable of the last word : 
insece \ ziir\siltum, hereby violating another law of dramatic metre, 
which does not allow a dactylic word to represent a single (trochaic) 
foot in trochaic verse. 

One of the latest, and in my opinion the best, statements of the 
accentual theory is by Prof. Thurneysen, in his book entitled Der 
Saturnier (Halle, 1885). After showing the d. priori improbability 
that the native metre of the Romans could have been, unlike that 
of other Indo-European peoples and like that of the Greeks 
(whose pitch-accent differed entirely from the stress-accent of the 
Romans), a quantitative metre, he points out the traces of the 
continuous existence of accentual poetry at Rome, as in the rude 
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songs of soldiers at triumphs, etc., from the earliest times till the 
period of Christianity, when the accentual metre of the poor man 
became the metre of the Church and the nation. Then he 
expands in detail his scheme of Saturnian versification, viz. that 
the lines are scanned according to accent, without regard to 
quantity, the first half-line having 3 accents, the first of which falls 
always on the first syllable of the line, the second having 2 
accents, e. g. 

Dabunt | malum | Metelli || Naeuio | poetae. 

Secondary accents were, he supposes, necessarily reckoned in 
words of 5 syllables and more, in all parts of the line ; in 
4-syllabled words of the form — ^ — — or — — ^ — , only at the 
beginning of the line, or at the end of the first hemistich ; in 
4-syllabled words of the form ^^ — ^- or — ^^—, only at the 
beginning of the line. Trisyllables never show a secondary 
accent, nor, of course, dissyllables. This theory of the existence 
of a secondary accent is, we have seen, confirmed by the evidence 
of Plautine versification, so far as that goes, and by other consid- 
erations. With regard to Thurneysen's distinctions of words 
whose secondary accent was, and was not, regarded in Saturnian 
verse, it is natural enough that 5-syllabled words should have had 
so strongly marked a by-accent that it asserted itself on all occa- 
sions in the versification. It is natural too that of quadrisyllabic 
words a word like immoldbat should have the by-accent more 
distinct than a word like subigiinlur, possibly too, as we have 
seen, a word like primdrium than a word like Mercurius. But 
there does not seem to be any essential reason why immolabat, 
primarium should display their two accents at the end of the first 
hemistich any more than at the beginning or end of the second j 1 
and if this really was the rule. of Saturnian writers, it must be 
regarded as an arbitrary rule, not based on the actual facts of 
pronunciation. On the other- hand, the rule which makes all these 
4-syllabled words exhibit their secondary as well as their main 
accent at the beginning of the line may have such a basis, for a 
word at the beginning of a line or sentence would ordinarily have 
more prominence given to it than in the middle of the sentence. 
If we apply these rules to the extant lines we shall find that the 

1 Neither of these types of quadrisyllables occurs at the end of a line (see note 
on v. 88), where the other two types are common, always with one accent only. 
Notice the order in vv. 3 and 7 : Luciom Scipione, but Cornelius Lucius. 
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rule about 5-syllabled words is probably never broken (see notes 
on vv. 5, 31, 43, 95), and so with the rule about 4-syllabled words 
when they come first in the line. But for the double accentuation 
of words of the form — — ^ — in other parts of the line than the 
beginning, the only strong instances are v. 45 cbmphirimae, v. 46 
prlmdrium, whose first syllables alliterate with neighboring words, 
and would receive extra stress on that account (see notes on vv. 
41, 42, 97,99), and of words of the type — ^ — — , only v. 3 Sc\pi- 
dne (a proper name, and so more or less 'supra leges') ; while a 
double accentuation might possibly be claimed for choriambic 
words ( — ^-j— ) in vv. 31 ahspicio, 127 clrqiiitenens. There is 
only one certain instance of a choriambic word at the beginning 
of a line, v. 71 Merciirius (cf. v. 89 SMuicolae), and only one 
(doubtful) instance of an Ionic a Minore word, v. 59 Ibidemque. 
After what was said above about Plautus* accentuation oifdcilius, 
etc., it is clear that Thurneysen is wrong in extending the possi- 
bility of a secondary accent to words of the type ^ ^ "-» — . But on 
reference to the extant lines it will be found that the only instance 
of a word of this form at the beginning of a line is v. 40, a line of 
the very unmetrical inscription of the Faliscan collegium cocorum 
in Sardinia : 

Opiparum ad ueitam quolundam festosque dies, 

and here the metre, such as it is, requires dpiparmn rather than 
opiparum. 

His rule that the first syllable of each line has the natural accent 
may appear at first sight to be broken by v. 113 Plerique omnes 
subiguntur, etc., but, as before remarked, the metrical treatment 
of the phrase in Plautus and Terence signally vindicates him, 
pointing as it does to the pronunciation ple~riqu{e~)-omnes. In 
perhaps every other case the first syllable of the line is admitted 
by all to be a syllable accented in ordinary pronunciation (see 
notes on vv. 1, 119), either with the main accent or, according to 
the rules just laid down, with a secondary accent. A Saturnian 
line never begins with a trisyllable of a form that would naturally 
take the accent on the second syllable, e. g. Mete'lli, poitae (see 
notes on vv. 2, 21, 119); and this is surely a fact that conflicts 
most markedly with the quantitative treatment of the first hemi- 
stich as an iambic dimeter. The iambic lines of the dramatists 
begin, as is naturally to be expected, with such trisyllables again 
and again ; in the first scene of the Miles, for example, v. 1 Cur&te, 
v. 4 Praestringat, v. 29 Conisus, v. 39 Fac&te, v. 40 Nouisse, v. 41 
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Curdmgue, v. 44 Triglnta, v. 57 Uirtiite, v. 72 Uidetur, v. 74 
Latrdnes. Why, then, should we not have this beginning in these 
so-called iambic dimeters? Why have we not, for example, the 
perf. subegit in v. 12 Subigit omne Loucanam, to suit the other 
perfects cepit and abdoucsit (this, and not abdoucit, is on the 
stone) ? Evidently because not the second but the first syllable 
of the line had to be the accented syllable. The same consider- 
ation may well have led in v. 4 to the departure from the natural 
order 'aedile, consul, censor,' the order observed in the prose 
Scipio epitaph (C. I. L. I 31): aidiles cosol cesor. Thurneysen's 
other rule, that the first half of the line has exactly three, the second 
half exactly two accents, depends for its verification on the laws 
for the accentuation of the sentence and for the fusion of subordi- 
nate words into word-groups, which prevailed in the pronunciation 
of the time. These I have attempted to discover from the laws 
stated by the grammarians of the Empire, from the evidence of 
Romance and other languages, and from the versification of the 
early dramatists. It will be seen, when we examine the lines in 
detail, an examination which I reserve for the next section, that 
every line obeys this rule except v. 142, the last line of the 
so-called Epitaph of Naevius, and this line will be discussed later. 

Oxford, England. W. M. LlNDSAY. 



